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ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL  OF  FIELD  SERVICES  IN 
THS  UMITBD  STATES  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

Written  for  the  purpose  of  showing  something  of  the  impor- 
tance and  workings  of  the  field  services  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, especially  with  regard  to  the  supervision  of  the  field  by 
the  departmental  offices  of  the  bureaus,  enough  general  infor- 
mation is  given  in  this  thesis  to  render  a  clear  conception  of  the 
huge  and  wide-spreading  field  establishment  of  this  important 
department.  It  is  the  writer's  belief  that  study  of  the  administra- 
tive practices  of  field  services,  as  diatingoished  from  depart- 
mental services  in  Washington,  will  add  useful  information  on 
the  art  or  science  of  public  administration. 

The  most  important  source  of  informatiim  used  was  the  series 
of  hearings  conducted  each  fiscal  year  by  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations.  Also  a  year  was  spent  in  Wash- 
ington interviewing  principal  officers  in  the  various  boreaoB  to 
supplement  the  published  sources.  Annual  reports  of  the  bu- 
reaus, and  the  series  of  monographs  published  by  the  Institute 
for  Government  Research  of  the  Brookings  Institution  w«re  also 
useful. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  relative  size  of 
the  departmental  and  field  services  of  the  Treasury  boreaus 
having  important  field  establishments  in  1932 : 


Burem 

FiOd 

9,250 

Internal  Hevenoe  Bareaiu^........ 

^  4.94. 

8,278 

„   11 

160 

103 

315 

IM 

12,456 

  201 

10^ 

  778 

8,276 

  150 

1,507 

Figures  given  for  the  field  service  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
are  not  strictly  comparative,  since  about  4,500  of  these  officers 
are  local  health  officers  receiving  nominal  pay  from  the  Federal 
government  for  reporting  certain  health  statistics,  and  also  there 
are  included  in  the  total  figure  given  a  number  of  part-time 
officers.  The  table  indicates  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Treasury  officers  and  employees  are  in  the  field  establishment,  a 
fact  which  is  frequently  overlooked. 
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It  will  be  observed  in  the  above  table  that  the  two  revenue- 
collecting  services  contrast  in  the  number  of  employees  loeated  m 
their  departmental  services.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  is  the  more  decentralized  service.  In  this 
bureau  certain  functions  are  performed  in  the  field  which  in  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  are  performed  in  the  departmental 
service  most  notable  of  which  is  the  continuous  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  field  collection  service. 
The  large  size  of  the  departmental  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  is  due  in  part  to  the  administration  of  the 
income  tax.  Of  the  departmental  employees,  2,125  were  in  the 
income  tax  unit  of  the  bureau  in  1932,  about  three-fifths  of 
whom  were  clerical  employees. 

By  reason  of  the  greater  decentralization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  as  will  be  described  later,  the  methods  of  supervising 
the  operations  of  the  field  establishment  differ  somewhat  from 
those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  For  example,  as 
a  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  developments  in  the  field 
eoUeetion  service,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  relies  upon  officers 
detailed  from  another  branch  of  its  field  service,  the  customs 
agency  service  which  is  regularly  charged  with  all  investigations 
pertaining  to  customs  administration ;  while  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  has  a  special  staff  of  field  inspectors  called  super- 
visors of  accounts  and  collections  who  devote  their  entire  time  to 
examining  the  accounts  and  offices  of  the  internal  revenue  col- 
lection service. 

Both  of  these  bureaus  have  had  to  deal  with  the  problems 
arising  from  the  fact  that  certain  principal  field  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  without  regard  to  civil  service  law  and  regulations,  but 
each  has  met  this  problem  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  Other 
problems  related  to  the  administrative  control  of  the  field  have 
also  been  met  differently  in  the  two  services. 

The  departmental  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  is  divided 
into  three  major  units,  legal,  administrative,  and  investigative. 
The  legal  unit,  or  office  of  the  general  counsel,  has  no  direct 
relation  with  the  control  of  the  field  establishment,  its  duties 
being  connected  with  the  legal  interpretation  of  customs  laws  and 
the  preparation  of  cases  for  presentation  in  the  customs  courts. 
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The  other  two  unite,  however,  are  directly  charged  with  the 
^pert^onTseparate  branches  of  Uie  ^^^^ 
L,aa«    The  administrative  unit  is  concerned  with  the  super 
'r^of  S.t^~U«tion  ^rvice  composed  of  the  c« 
eomptroUers  o£  customs  (both  of         «e  •"'T  I^^ 
^«t).  «d  the  subordinate  of  these  f-^jX^Z 
ber  of  some  9,006  officers  «nd  employees     Except  for  m 
ofEicers  appointed  by  the  President,  pr«t.«Uy  «ll  <f 
^«t  L  eoUection  service  are  appointed  under  e.^  mnn^ 
^„d  regulations.  The  investigative  unit  supervises  the  opera- 

AU  of  these  officers  are  appointed  under  cml  wrviee. 

Wore  the  Bureau  of  Custom,  h..  f«ed  the  possAdxty  ^ 
^  ap^ted  to  the  important  positions  of  ^J^  ^ 
3er  may  taek  training  and  abilUy,  as  well  •  "f* 

sary  "  satisfactory  discharge  of  their  off.^  ^es  m 
'.Znistering  the  quite  technical  P— /  ^'g^Tf.^^ 
other  customs  laws.  Thus  it  came  about  that  by  192i.  cenain 
jerks  in  the  classified  civil  service  were 

..  lASOO  a  Tear,  and  were  acting  as  assistant  coUoetMB  ana 
"si!^  com^ners.    (At  that  time  the  P«-lent  a^ 
ap^ted  the  surveyor  of  customs  ««1  the  '^^^^ 
j?ri.  ««veral  Dorts.  and  these  ofEicers  also  had  their  assMtaaW. 
^s^r^tte™  were aboUAed.  except  at  New  York,  by  the 
ZZly  Z  of  1932.)  The  position  of  asri^t  » 
basis  by  the  act  of  March  4. 1923,  which  provdrf  that 
P^esidentiri  appointees  should  e«>h  appomt   with  the 
™al  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre«»ry,  a  T^f^^ 
JSar  with  eu^mu.  Uw  and  procedure  to  act  and  ^c  known  » 

he  assistant  coUeetor.  the  a«ist.nt  «>»P'™'^^:^^^^;,1': 
Secretary  to  fix  the  amount  of  their  compensation.  The 
Sra^  in  the  classified  civil  service,  and  followmg  thett 
:^::^enTconld  not  be  removal  nor  demoted  except  for  cause 
«d  in  accordance  with  civU  service  regulatKmi. 


In  view  of  efforts  along  the  same  line  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  more  recent  years,  the  important  points 
abont  the  assistant  eoUeetors  of  enstoms,  and  the  assistant  eomp- 
trollers  of  customs,  are  the  fact  that  they  must  be  appointed  from 
among  ^perienced  customs  officers  and  the  fact  that  they  remain 
in  offiee  Hirough  saoeessiYe  t^nas  <^  the  Presid^tiid  appointees, 
regardless  of  what  political  party  has  placed  its  candidate  in  the 
White  House.  They  are  thus  in  a  position  to  guide  the  admin- 
istrative actions  of  the  Presid^tial  oMeers,  and  they  can  even 
relieve  the  latter  of  the  performance  of  their  official  duties  if 
they  take  little  interest  in  customs  administration. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  in  the  oomptroUer  of  customs 
is  found  evidence  of  the  decentralized  form  of  organization  char- 
aeteristie  of  the  eustoiOB  service,  for  the  continuous  administra- 
tive audit  made  by  these  officers  is  such  as  is  more  e<nEamonly 
performed  in  the  departmental  service.  The  policy  of  having 
tiiis  audit  done  in  the  field  was  adopted  because  many  of  the 
papers  necessary  for  the  verification  of  collectors'  accounts  must 
remain  in  the  field  offices  convenient  to  the  daily  transaction  of 
customs  business.  Since  it  was  not  feasible  to  move  such  pap^ 
to  the  central  office,  the  auditing  process  was  moved  into  the 
field. 

Originally  intended  to  be  a  cheek  upon  the  accuracy  and 

integrity  of  the  collector,  the  comptroller  of  customs  (formerly 
eaUed  tiie  naval  officer)  was  once  required  to  countersign  all 
documents  and  records  issued  by  the  collector.  As  supervision 
over  the  collector  by  the  department  became  more  effective,  the 
function  of  the  comptroller  has  gradually  changed  to  that  of  an 
auditor  who  reviews  the  accounts  of  the  eoUeetor  as  the  inde- 
pendent representative  of  the  department.  He  is  required  not 
only  to  check  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  the  customs  accounts, 
but  also  he  observes  whether  each  importation  has  been  properly 
classified  by  the  collector  and  whether  the  tax  which  has  been 
eolleeted  is  based  upon  a  pr<^r  finding  regarding  the  value 
thereof.  In  recognition  of  the  new  role  of  the  comptroller  in 
customs  administration,  the  tariff  act  of  1930  removed  the  old 
requiremeat  that  he  eoiiBter8%n  all  doeumez^  issued  by  the 
collector. 

The  comptroller  is  appointed  by  the  President  in  the  head- 
quarters ports  of  seven  important  eustwBS  eolleetion  districts, 
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but  since  1922  they  have  audited  the  accounts  not  only  of  the 
collector  in  whose  district  the  comptroller  serves,  but  also  of  cer- 
tain other  collectors  assigned  to  each  comptroller  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Provision  for  this  important  extension  of  the 
activities  of  the  comptrollers  was  made  by  the  tariff  act  of  1922. 

The  independent  status  of  the  comptroller  as  an  office  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  manner  as  the  collector,  with  subordinates 
named  by  himself  in  the  same  way  that  the  coUector  nominates 
(under  civil  service  regulations)  his  gubordinates,  is  in  accord 
with  the  generally-approved  principle  that  an  auditing  officer 
should  be  independent  of  the  administrative  agents  over  whose 
accounts  he  exercises  a  control.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  has 
followed  the  policy  of  strengthening  his  status  with  respect  to  the 
collector  in  recent  years.  For  example,  when  it  was  proposed  in 
1932  to  abolish  the  position  of  comptroller  in  the  same  way  as 
was  done  in  the  cases  of  the  surveyor  and  the  appraiser  (whose 
duties  have  now  been  taken  over  by  deputy  collectors,  except  at 
New  York ) ,  the  move  was  opposed  by  the  bureau  and  the  Trea- 
sury Department  on  the  ground  that  it  would  interfere  with  the 
essential  independence  of  the  field  unit  As  further  evidence  of 
the  definite  adoption  of  this  policy,  the  language  of  official  cus- 
toms regulations  now  in  effect  may  be  quoted,  which  declare 
that  "the  comptroller's  office  is  a  branch  of  the  Customs  Service, 
established  in  the  field  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  economy,  and 
efficiency  in  making  prompt  examination  and  verification  of  the 
merchandise  and  money  accounts  of  collectors  of  customs." 

In  supervising  the  operations  of  the  collection  service,  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  relies  a  good  deal  upon  the  customs  agency 
service.  In  addition  to  their  regular  work  of  making  all  investi- 
gations (both  criminal  and  fact-finding)  connected  with  customs 
administration,  customs  agents  are  used  to  make  a  semi-annual 
audit  of  collectors '  accounts,  and  also  they  serve  upon  the  district 
examination  commission  which  studies  the  administrative  effici- 
ency of  the  several  customs  collection  districts.  The  object  of 
the  semi-annual  audit  is  to  see  that  field  accounts  are  maintained 
in  accord  with  bureau  regulations  and  that  they  agree  with  those 
maintained  in  Washington. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  has  had  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
a  wide  variation  in  local  conditions  is  to  be  found  among  the 
collection  districts  in  respect  to  the  volume  and  character  of 
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imports  and  also  in  respect  to  geographical  features  of  ports  and 
ZSte   The  8i«.  of  the  personnel  of  the  districts  also  shows 
g^a"  variation,  from  New  York,  with  its  ^,548  -ph>ye^^^ 
to  less  important  districts  such  as  St.  Loms,  with  45  employees, 
Louisyille  with  6,  and  Salt  Lake  City  with  only  three  employees, 
r^^^es  are  as  ^f  March,  1933.)  Hence,  in  seeking  to  mcrea^ 
the  efficiency  of  the  collection  service,  the  hureau  has  adopted 
he  polty  of  studying  the  special  needs  of  each  d.str.c  instead 
of  auempting  to  mold  all  field  unite  upon  *  »^^^^rn.  To 
give  effect  to  this  policy  a  district  examination  commission  was 
organised  in  May,  1928,  to  promote  uniformity  in  customs  pro- 
cetoe,  to  give  instructions  in  the  proper  use  of  forms,  to  elim- 
^TimcLsary  records,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
customs  field  sendee.  The  personnel  of  this  commission  was,  and 
Z  drawn  from  the  higher  ranks  of  the  customs  agency  service, 
Items  agente  being  detailed  temporarily  to  the  -xnmission  by 
Te  ComXioner  of  Customs  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 

head  of  the  customs  agency  service.  .  •  *  ♦u;^ 

In  examining  the  affairs  of  a  customs  collection  district,  his 

commission  studies  ite  office  management  and  -dnnms^-^-^ 
Drocedure,  the  accounting  methods  used,  the  personnel  and  office 

and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  collector's  force.  Ite 
^^rt  to  the  bureau  is  supposed  to  show  the  exact  condition  of 
the  coUection  service  in  that  district.  In  making  its  sunr^r,  and 
the  recommendations  resulting  therefrom,  the  commission  is  ex- 
pect^Xep  in  mind  the  fact  that  while  it  is  possible  to  f  ollow 
out  Certain  general  principles  of  good  administrative  practice  in 
aUc^ms  districts,  in  applying  those  principles  the  peculiar 
needs  of  each  district  are  not  to  be  OTerlooked. 

Although  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  Washin^on  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  the  departmental  service  of       bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  is  organized  into  major  units  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  former.  This  is  because  when  the  customs  service 
Z  reorganized  and  given  a  bureau  sUtus  m  1927,  the  organ^ 
i«ition  of  its  departmental  service  was  modeled  «P«° 
the  Bureau  of  Intemal  Revenue.  The  major  units  of  the  Wash- 
ix^ton  office  of  the  internal  revenue  service  -^lude  *he  gene^ 
counsel's  office  (the  legal  unit),  the  accounts  and  collection 
tuiit   the  miscellaneous  tax  unit,  and  the  income  tax  unit. 
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There  are  also  five  divisions  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  one  of  which  (the  intelli- 
gence unit)  supervises  the  activities  of  an  organization  of  about 
150  special  agents  who  do  investigative  work.  Of  the  other  units 
listed,  two  supervise  the  activities  of  the  two  major  divisions  of 
the  internal  revenue  field  service.  The  accounts  and  collections 
unit  supervises  the  collection  service,  which  numbers  about  4,600 
officers  and  employees,  through  the  agency  of  a  staff  of  super- 
visors of  accounts  and  collections  who  are  located  in  the  field,  and 
the  income  tax  unit  supervises  the  force  of  some  3,400  intemal 
revenue  i^ents. 

In  supervising  the  collection  service,  the  Bureau  of  Intemal 
Revenue  has  had  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  not  only  are  all 
collectors  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  without  regard 
to  civil  service  law  and  regulations,  but  also  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  subordinates  of  these  collectors  are  appointed  without 
regard  to  civil  service  requirements.  The  efforts  of  the  bureau 
to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  collection  service  have  therefore 
taken  two  directions :  first,  a  closer  supervision  of  collectors  has 
been  sought ;  and  second,  the  bureau  has  raised  standards  of  pre- 
requisites for  appointment  as  deputy  'collector  of  internal 
revenue. 

A  change  in  the  method  of  supervising  the  collectors  of 

internal  revenue  was  necessary  when,  in  1918-20,  internal  rev- 
enue agents  were  transferred  from  their  former  duty  of  making 
all  investigations  of  matters  pertaining  to  internal  revenue 
administration  to  the  task  of  auditing  income  tax  returns  in  the 
field.  One  of  the  duties  of  these  officers  had  formerly  been  the 
examination  of  collectors*  offices  to  determine  the  state  of 
accounts  and  the  efficiency  of  personnel.  Following  the  passage 
of  the  war  revenue  act  of  1917,  all  collectors '  offices  were  brought 
under  the  direction  of  a  Supervisor  of  Collectors,  coordinate  in 
rank  with  deputy  commissioners,  and  the  examination  of  col- 
lectors' offices  formerly  made  by  internal  revenue  agents  was 
turned  over  to  a  force  of  assistant  supervwors  of  collectors' 
offices. 

Subsequently,  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Collectors  was 
abolished,  the  officers  examining  collectors*  offices  became  super- 
visors of  accounts  and  collections,  and  they  were  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  deputy  commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
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accounts  imd  coUections  unit  whieh  was  created  m  1922  to 
hrdk  all  matters  pertainiBg  to  the  supervision  of  the  coUection 
The  supervisors  are  assigned  U,  twelyc  suj^ry 
Sns,  each  ol  which  includes  tive  or  six  eoUeetion  d.stncte^ 
Z  tbe  supervisor  in  charge  of  ««h  divison  has  under  hm  from 

to  six'supervisors,  depending  upon  the  i»P^t»- 
eoUeetion  districto  included.  On  June  30,  1932,  there  were 
thirtv-four  of  these  supervisors. 

*^SL  t^e  internal  revenue  agents,  from  whose  ranks  they  w«. 
originally  drawn,  these  supervisors  are  m  the  el^A^f  e.va 
Lidice  and  they  are  men  of  considerable  expenenee  m  mterna^ 
LunUtration.  They  visit  each  collection  office  dK>ut 
n^Tac"when  fliey  make  »  detaUed  audit  of  allaccounts 
to  see  that  they  agree  with  the  accounts  mamtained  in  the  Wash- 
^X,.  The' supervisors  also  examine  the  methods  of  offies 
Znagement  and  general  administrative  procedure  m  all  oit.ces 
Tf       c^Uection  district.  Their  reports  to  the  bureau  melude 

™Lnnel  needs,  need  for  new  equipment  or  .-placement^ 
worn-out  oilice  appliances,  and  other  special  ^"'^"^ 
required  by  the  bureau.  These  supervisors  give  more  attention 
Twhether  methods  of  organi«ition  ««i  procedure  are  m  accord 
with  bureau  regulations  than  does  the  commission  used  in  the 
Tulms  service,  for  .  greater  degree  of  uniformity  is  sought  m 
the  internal  revenue  service  than  in  the  customs  service. 

Tte  fact  that  most  of  the  officei-s  of  the  collection  service  we 
appointed  without  regard  to  civU  service  regulations  makes  one 
pS^e  of  the  work  of  the  supervisor,  *'«'«. "^^'TT*^"* 
Lccial  importance.  With  the  introduction  m  1922  of  the  prac- 
Z^f  ann^lly  rating  dl  employees  of  the  coUection  serv^e  » 
the  basis  of  their  efficiency,  collectors  were  >"»«"'^^t«  ^iT' 
these  efficiency  ratings  to  the  supervisor  in  charge  «' the  dm«on 
for  review  and  approvaL  The  totter,  as  a  result  of  inspections 
.1  Zorts  of  thfsupervisors  in  his  divirion,  is  in  a  posit^n  to 
make  »mment  valuable  to  the  bureau  on  the  '-ting^.^^J"^"'^^^ 
by  the  collector  before  they  are  forwarded  to  WastLngton.  Thj 
the  bureau  is  assisted  in  acting  more  intelligently  upon  cd- 
leetors-  recommendaticms  for  promotions,  and  is  m  possession  of 
isolation  which  may  be  ntUised  in  eonsid«i«g  the  reducUon 
in  saUiy  or  dismissal  of  inefficient  employees. 
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As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  Bureau  of  eternal  Rev- 
enue  has  taken  steps  toward  the  appointment  of  assirt-it.  to  the 
eoUectors  of  in*«nial  revenue,  somewhat  as  was  done  in  the 

"""■^  .  4„  looo  sinee  1927  internal  revenue  col- 

customs  service  prior  to  192J.  bince         luuau  ^ 

lectors  have  been  encouraged  to  designate  one  of  fteir  subwdi- 
'rras  assistant  to  the  coUector.  In  some  cases  eoUectors  have 
selected  a  civil  service  clerk  for  this  position,  but  more  often  a 
C^^^Uector  has  been  chosen.  While  the  status  of  the  »s«. 
t^HTuite  different  from  that  of  the  a^stant  collector  of 
:stoms,'it  is  apparent  that  the  purpo^  in 
is  the  same  as  that  which  moved  the  Secretary  of 
to  put  customs  clerks  in  positions  of  responsibdity  which  were 
tl  authorized  by  Congress  as  .ssist«.t  •»n«f>»  ^-J^^^* 
will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
:^„„t  gone  so'far  as  to  require  that  a  elvU  -vce  officer  be 
appoint^  as  assistant  to  the  collecto.-m»,  ""i"^  » 
hiternal  revenue  coUector  required  to  appoint  an  assistant  at  all. 

Tlfdi^^fof  the  assistant  U>  the  cdlector  of  -ternal  revenue 
include  the  direct  supervision  of  the  office  <"«r«*»°  <^J^ 
collector,  and  he  advises  the  totter  and  the  public  on  matters 
Dcrtaining  to  internal  revenue  tows  and  regulations.  He  a  so  has 
™^  supervision  over  the  field  force  of  the  coUector,  indudmg 
?^"hief  field  deputy  Mid  the  deputy  collectors  m  charge  of 
uldivisions  of  the  collection  disWet  In  P^^^^  ^ 

that  of  an  administrative  assistant ;  and  he  assumes  the  duUes  ot 

fhp  pollector  in  hia  absence. 

The  Sministrative  status  of  the  assist^it  to  flie  collector  . 
not  as  strong  as  is  that  of  the  assistant  collector  of  customs.  The 
TrZrX  tenure  of  offiee  is  dependent  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
cXtor  (who  is  free  to  appoint  any  one  of  >^  ^^ortoa^'f,  ^ 
his  assirtant),  «.d  the  position  has  been  created  as  a  matter  of 
bureau  policy  without  statutory  authority.  At  P'-nt^^P"^ 
eoUectors  and  clerks  who  have  been  appointed  to  the^icea" 
men  with  considerable  eiperienee  in  internal  revenue  a«m^- 
tion  Despite  the  weak  position  of  the  assistant  to  the  coUector  of 
iXr.^  rei^ue,  press^n.  brought  to  bear  upon  tiie  eoUectors 
TZhoT^  to  retain  experienced  officers  as  assistants  may 
gfve  to  the  office  the  stabiUty  necessity  for  the  «icompbshment 
of  the  object  for  which  it  was  first  created. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  since  1913  all  deputy  collectors  have  been 
appointed  without  regard  to  eiyil  service  law  and  r^ulations, 
the  bureau  has  been  able  to  require  collectors  to  appoint  as  their 
deputies  individuals  who  satisfy  certain  requirements  laid  down 
by  the  bureau.  This  action  has  been  based  on  the  statutory 
requirement  that  deputies  are  "to  be  compensated  for  their 
services  by  such  allowances  as  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue."  Beginning  in  1920,  applicants  for  the  posi- 
tion were  required  to  have  either  graduated  from  high  school, 
completed  a  course  in  accounting,  served  as  bookkeeper  in  charge 
of  a  complete  set  of  double-entry  books  for  at  least  a  year,  pra- 
tieed  law,  or  been  in  some  other  work  which  would  give  the 
necessary  training.  Since  that  time  standards  have  been  raised 
further  in  order  to  secure  a  better-trained  group  of  candidates 
for  appdntment  in  the  collection  service.  At  the  present  time 
each  candidate  must  have  graduated  from  high  school,  and  must 
have  had  two  years  of  bookkeeping  experience,  a  good  knowledge 
of  double-entry  bookkeeping,  and  have  ability  to  understand  and 
apply  internal  revenue  laws,  regulations,  and  decisions  relating 
to  the  particular  class  of  tax  work  upon  which  the  candidate  will 
engage. 

The  methods  used  by  these  two  bureaus  in  supervising  the 
operations  of  their  respective  field  services  appear  to  be  in  line 
with  their  historical  development  (which  is  described  fully  in 
the  thesis),  differences  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  decentral- 
ized form  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  requires  different 
means  of  administrative  ^ntrol.  In  the  case  of  each  of  these 
bureaus  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  branches  of  their  field 
establi^uuents  which  are  composed  wholly  of  civil  ser^ce 
employees  (namely,  the  customs  agency  service,  the  internal 
revenue  agents,  and  the  agents  of  the  intelligence  unit)  are  not 
supervised  through  such  special  agencies  as  the  district  examina- 
tion commission  and  the  supervisors  of  accounts  and  collections. 
This  is  due,  no  doubt,  partly  to  the  type  of  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  forces  of  customs 
agents  and  special  internal  revenue  agents  are  relatively  small; 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  fact  that  all  of  these  officers  are 
appointed  only  after  passing  a  civil  service  examination  also  has 
something  to  do  with  the  situation. 
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The  Secret  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  exhibit 
methods  common  to  practically  all  Federal  investigative  agencies 
in  supervising  their  field  establishments.  Such  organizations,  by 
virtue  of  the  nature  of  their  work,  have  been  led  to  adopt  a 
deeentraUKed  form  of  organization  which  permits  their  field 
operatives  to  exercise  independent  initiative  in  ecmducting  their 
investigations.  Having  relatively  small  field  services,  the  num- 
ber of  supervisory  officers  in  these  agencies  is  small.  In  the  case 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  table  given  on  page  one  indieates 
that  its  departmental  service  is  noticeably  larger  than  is  that  of 
the  Secret  Service.  This  is  because  the  former  bureau  also 
exercises  certain  regulatory  functions  with  reiqjeet  to  tiie  diip- 
ment  into  this  country  of  narcotic  drugs  for  medical  and  other 
legal  purposes,  making  necessary  a  number  of  clerks  in  the 
bureau  to  check  the  control  accounts  covering  these  shipments 
and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  drugs. 

These  two  investigative  services  have  organized  their  field 
establishments  into  a  number  of  districts,  and  the  principal 
officer  in  charge  of  each  district  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  officers  assigned  to  his  suparvifflon.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses, these  agents  confine  their  operations  within  the  bounds  of 
their  district,  special  authority  from  the  bureau  being  necessary 
before  they  may  travel  over  into  an  adjoining  area.  The  district 
supervisor  assigns  cases  to  each  of  his  subordinates,  and  reviews 
their  daily  reports  on  progress  before  forwarding  them  to  the 

Washington  office. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  a  force  of  field  office  inspectors 
(somewhat  comparable  to  the  supervisors  of  accounts  and  col- 
lections in  the  internal  revenue  service)  who  keep  the  depart- 
mental service  in  touch  with  field  operations ;  but  in  the  Secret 
Service  there  is  no  contact  between  the  Washington  office  and  the 
field  offices  other  than  through  personal  visits  of  the  chief  of 
the  service,  or  visits  of  district  supervisors  to  the  Washington 
office,  and  through  the  ^tem  of  daUy,  monthly,  and  annual 
reports.  In  the  latter  service  the  discretion  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  principal  field  officers  are  correspondingly  greater. 

Study  of  the  outlines  of  the  field  districts  used  by  the  several 
Federal  investigative  services,  together  with  the  location  of  their 
field  headquarters  offices,  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  little  or 
no  agreem^t  among  these  ageseies  as  to  the  geographical  set-up 
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of  their  field  establishments.  Each  of  the  services,  including  the 
customs  agency  service,  the  special  agents  of  the  internal  revenue 
service,  the  narcotic  service,  the  special  prohibition  agents,  the 
post  office  inspection  service,  and  the  Bnreau  of  Investigation 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  enforces  a  different  group  of 
Federal  laws,  while  the  law  violator  seldom  confines  his  iU^al 
activities  to  the  statutes  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  only 
one  of  these  services*  On  the  latter  account  a  high  degree  of 
cooperation  among  these  investigative  services  seems  desirable. 
It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  districts  used  by  these  services 
be  rea^ned  so  as  to  bring  about  greater  coi^uity,  and  that 
field  offices  be  located  in  the  same  set  of  principal  cities  and,  if 
possible,  in  the  same  building  in  each  city.  In  the  case  of  smaller 
services  nsing  fewer  field  offices,  cities  would  be  chosen  from 
among  those  used  by  services  with  more  numerous  offices;  and 
similarly,  boundaries  of  large  districts  might  be  drawn  so  as  to 
include  two  or  more  entire  districts  instead  of  several  fractions  of 
districts  used  by  a  related  service,  as  is  now  the  practice.  By 
thus  bringing  the  principal  field  officers  into  closer  contact  with 
each  other,  and  giving  them  coterminous  regional  jurisdictions, 
cooperation  between  the  field  offices  of  the  several  investigative 
services  would  be  facilitated  to  a  degree  much  above  that  now 
existing.  This  procedure  has  already  been  tried  out  successfully 
upon  the  West  Coast  by  the  customs,  narcotic,  and  prohibition 
aervicaa  and  the  Coast  Guard,  which  have  made  San  Francisco 
the  headquarters  of  their  investigative  lu^tivities  in  that  area. 

The  Coast  Guard  and  the  Public  Health  Service  are  organized 

upon  the  military  pattern,  the  former  following  the  practices  of 
the  Navy  so  far  as  practicable,  and  the  latter  adopting  in  prin- 
ciple the  practices  of  the  Army,  All  personnel  are  uniformed, 
and  each  service  has  a  hierarchy  of  officers  commissioned  by  the 
President.  The  Public  Health  Service  also  has  a  corps  of  com- 
missioned reserve  officers.  Both  services  have  officers  with  rank 
corresponding  to  that  of  warrant  or  non-commissioned  officers. 

Each  field  unit  of  these  two  services  is  under  the  complete 
charge  of  a  commanding  officer,  who  is  responsible  for  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the  unit.  The  routine  of  the  two 
services  and  their  field  units  is  governed  by  detailed  service 
regulations,  much  as  is  the  case  in  the  more  strictly  military  (or 
naval)  services;  and  a  system  of  reports  keeps  the  departmental 
service  informed  of  developments  in  the  field. 
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A  notable  feature  of  these  services  is  the  fact  that  all  personnel 
are  appointed  to  the  service  at  large,  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  practice  of  the  civil  bureaus  of  the  department.  Trans- 
fer of  officers  from  post  to  post  is  used  as  a  means  of  promotion 
and  of  training  future  executive  officers  in  all  phases  of  the  wort: 
of  the  service.  The  commanding  officer  of  each  field  unit  is 
enjoined  to  instruct  his  subordinate  officers  in  the  administrative 
work  of  the  service.  Another  practice  commonly  found  in 
military  services,  including  the  two  under  discussion,  is  that  of 
drawing  departmental  personnel  from  the  field  establishment. 

Both  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Public  H^th  Service  make 
extensive  use  of  boards  of  commissioned  officers  for  investigating 
matters  pertaining  to  the  field  establishment,  and  for  examining 
officers  eliqsible  for  promotion.  Under  the  eommiflsioned  corps 
system  used,  promotion  in  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
Coast  Guard  is  automatic  at  the  end  of  a  specified  number  €i 
years  of  s^viee  in  a  sii^le  rank,  subject  to  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  an  examination  administered  by  a  board  of  ranking 
officers.  When  charges  are  made  against  the  conduct  of  an 
officer  or  other  person  connected  with  the  service,  a  board  of 
officers  is  constituted  which  acts  as  a  court  martial,  and  its 
procedure  and  authority  is  similar  to  that  of  such  courts  in  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

In  the  Coast  Guard,  inspections  of  the  field  establishment  are 
usually  made  by  a  board  of  service  officers,  but  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  there  is  a  staff  of  district  directors  who  are 
charged  with  making  periodic  inspections  of  all  Public  Health 
Service  field  stations  m  each  of  their  districts.  Ever  since  the 
Public  Health  Service  was  reorganized  upon  a  military  basis  in 
1870,  officers  have  been  detailed  to  inspect  the  field  units  of  the 
service,  but  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  service  following 
the  World  War,  a  more  effective  system  of  inspections  was  neces- 
sary. In  1920  several  officers  in  the  Washington  office  were 
assigned  exclusively  to  the  work  of  inspecting  the  hospitals,  and 
they  were  attached  to  the  hospital  division  of  the  bureau.  It  was 
soon  determined,  however,  that  what  was  really  needed  wa»  an 
independent  agency,  apart  from  the  hospital  division  or  any 
other  operating  division  of  the  service,  which  should  inspect  all 
units  of  the  field  establishment  On  Auguat  29,  1920»  a  General 
Inspection  Service  was  therefore  created,  and  the  seven  directors 
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the  service  were  assigned  to  .»  ™my  fi-d  ^fTj^ 
whieh  the  United  Stites  liad  been  divided  by  the  STirgem 

*^WW.'the  transfer  of  the  hospitalization  of  w«-  v«te»m  tothe 
VeterMB-  Bu««i  in  1922,  this  systeta  of  inspections  was  gi^ti- 
Iny  abandoned,  bnt  in  1925  the  wholejy^m  of  insp^n 
diicta  was  restored  in  a  slightly  Tevi«d  form. 
directors  (more  prc^ly,  inspectors)  are  of  the  highest  rank 
the  SnrgL  Gener.d.  They  report  to  the  departme^ 
on  all  matters  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  field 
Itions,  indnding  the  «lequaey  of  personnel  and  eq«ipm«.t, 
the  adequacy  of  services  rendwed  to  beneficuunes,  and  so  on. 

in  effect,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Snrgeon  Q«>tnl 
^hT'^Z  in  W.shingt«i.  They  are  also  used  to  promote 
Xerati"  wi"  It^Ho^  pubUc  health  .uthoritie.  through- 

su^^  that  «tenri«n  to  the  civil  bureaus  of  the  Trea- 

su^Dcpfrtment  of  certain  p««ti«»  «t  '^'^Sm^A 
St  vL  weU  have  beneficial  results  upon  their  fleld  ertAhsh- 
Zt^  ^e  pr«ti«e  of  t«»»ferring  fleld  officers  from  post  to 
nost  as  a  means  of  promotion  and  of  training  future  eiecuUves 
wtirp^baUy  opiate  to  make  service  in  these  bnre.n,  more 
Itt^ctiCas  aLr«r.  The  civU  bureaus  might  also  find  it  advan- 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  drawing  upon  *»«  fl^^d  estobUsh- 
Zt  for  all  principal  departmental  personnel-thus  the  h«ds 
of  the  departmental  divirion.  w»ld      P"^''"^^:*^ '^^^ 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  conditions  «» 
^ce  is  aL«iy  foUowed  to  a  Umited  extent  in  the  mvU 

bureaus. 

The  major  part  of  the  fleld  establishment  under  the  OflSee  of 
the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  TrMaury  is  under  the  imme- 
dtate  dUeetion  of  officers  of  other  bureaus,  or  ««•  of  other 
apartments  who  SMVe  ei^ffieio  as  custodians  of  one  or  more 
^^"Sngs.  Hence  a  earful  »P-^» 
Ll  their  work  is  necessary,  and  this  is  ^T^*"*^ 
of  inspector,  of  m«ntenance.  These  officers  are  chiefly  coneemed 
wi  h  the  management  and  operatioB  of  g„«mm«it  bnildm^ 
Ld  they  report  to  Wa^ington  on  flie  efficiency  and  needs  of  the 
custodial  service. 
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In  supervisiiig  the  other  activities  of  the  field  service,  the 
Supervising  Architect  relies  upon  three  other  seta  of  inspectors: 
the  district  engineers,  the  inspectors  of  repairs,  and  the  in- 
spectors of  mechanical  equipment.  All  bureau  personnel  are 

under  civil  service. 

District  engineers,  sometimes  called  supervising  superintend- 
ents of  construction,  supervise  the  work  of  the  superintendents 
of  construction  who  are  placed  on  each  pubUc  building  in  process 
of  erection  to  see  that  contract  specifications  are  compUed  with 
by  contractors.  The  superintendents  have  authority  to  reject 
materials  or  construction  work  adjudged  to  be  short  of  standards 
set  in  the  contract.  District  engineers  make  periodic  visits  to 
each  such  building  and  confer  with  the  superintendent  in  charge 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  contracts.  An  unportant  duty  of  the 
engineer  is  to  see  that  the  superintendent  has  not  approved  of 
inferior  workmanship  or  materials. 

When  major  repairs  or  alterations  have  been  recommended 
for  a  public  building  by  the  custodian  or  the  inspector  of  main- 
tenance, an  inspector  of  repairs  is  sent  by  the  Washington  office 
to  ascertain  the  necessity  for  the  work,  to  draw  up  specifications, 
and  to  estimate  the  probable  cost.  This  officer,  like  the  district 
engineer,  is  a  professionally  trained  construction  engineer. 

At  New  York  City  and  Boston,  where  an  unusually  large 
number  of  government  buildings  are  located,  special  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  repui  of  the  buildings. 
There  such  work  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  supervisang  chief 
engineer  permanently  located  in  each  city.  When  a  question  of  a 
needed  repair  arises,  custodians  of  govemmiait  buildings  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  these  cities,  instead  of  referring  the  matter 
to  the  bureau  in  Washington,  take  it  up  directly  with  the  super- 
vising chief  engineer.  The  latter  has  the  authority  to  order  the 
work^done  according  to  specifications  drawn  up  by  himself,  and 
much  of  the  repair  work  in  those  cities  is  done  by  a  force  of  field 
employees  working  directly  under  the  supervimon  of  the  chief 
engineer.  (A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  is  in  effect  at  San 
Francisco  for  aU  government  bnildinga  within  a  hundred-mile 
radius  of  that  city.) 
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For  the  inspection  of  mechanical  equipment,  such  as  elevators, 
heating  systems,  and  so  on,  the  Supervising  Architect  has  avail- 
able a  force  of  inspectors  of  mechanical  equipment  Since  these 
inspectors  are  mechanical  engineers  rather  than  conrtmction 
engineers,  as  are  the  superintendents  of  construction,  they  are 
also  used  to  inspect  mechanical  equipment  which  is  being  in- 
stalled in  a  new  government  building:  in  this  they  supplement 
the  work  of  the  superintendent,  who  passes  upon  the  structure  of 
the  building,  and  they  have  »milar  powers  with  respect  to  the 
approval  or  rejection  of  pieces  of  mechanical  equipment. 

The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Alcohol  supervises  its  field  establish- 
ment by  methods  similar  to  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Bev^ue,  of  which  it  was  once  a  part.  FieM  ofice  inspectors, 
whose  function  is  similar  to  that  of  the  supervisors  of  aoeounts 
and  collections  in  the  latter  service,  maintain  a  liaison  between 
the  bureau  and  the  field,  and  ^lecial  agents  make  iuvestigatious 
into  charges  against  its  personnel.  Of  especial  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bureau  are  the  cooperative  arrangements  entered 
into  with  the  Bureau  of  Prohibition  (of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice) which  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  penal  pro- 
visions of  the  national  prohibition  act.  In  these  two  bureaus  is 
found  the  only  known  instanee  of  two  serviees  purposefully 
setting  up  identical  sets  of  field  districts.  (It  should  be  added 
that  this  unusual  arrangement  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  these  two  bureaus  were  one  in  the  Treasury 
Department.)  Joint  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Treasury  and 
Justice  Departments  provide  for  joint  action  in  granting  certain 
permits  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcohd  for  non-beveri^ 
purposes  under  the  national  prohibition  act. 

In  conelusion  it  is  suggested  that  border  patrol  activities  now 
carried  on  by  the  customs,  immigration,  narcotic,  and  prohibition 
services,  should  be  transferred  to  a  special  border  patrol  organ- 
ization. Under  the  economy  act  of  1932,  President  Hoover  inaed 
an  Executive  order  setting  up  such  a  consolidated  border  patrol 
under  the  Coast  Guard,  but  his  action  was  disapproved  by 
Congress  and  the  order  did  not  go  into  effect.  It  is  believed 
that  putting  this  service  under  the  Coast  Guard,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  sea-going  service,  would  be  less  satisfactory  than  setting 
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up  the  border  patrol  as  a  separate  service  under  the  direction  of 

the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  charge  of  the  customs 
s^ce  and  the  Coast  Guard.  The  latter  oflEieer  would  be  in  a 
position  to  secure  the  necessary  coordination  of  effort  among 
the  three  services  most  closely  identified  with  the  control  of 
smuggling. 
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